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jective significance of that fact as an expression of the continuous 
purpose of the self. 

One thing only need be added to correct a slight dislocation, as it 
were, in the Bergsonian doctrine of the problem of metaphysics. 
Intuition, or the appreciation of life (i. e., actual living) is not meta- 
physics, but rather the standpoint from which metaphysics starts; 
and metaphysics itself is a reflection upon the appreciative experience, 
rather than the appreciative act itself. Accepting this, the Bergsonian 
polemic against the intellect falls to the ground, even if we adhere to 
the doctrine of the artificial nature of concepts. Philosophy is a 
matter of intellectual activity, but intellectual activity exercised upon 
values to be appreciated rather than upon facts of observation. In 
moments of aesthetic contemplation, of close social comradeship, and 
of religious communion alone do we appreciate the value of life, and 
in these moments alone do we truly live. Metaphysics is an in- 
tellectual interpretation of life; it is not life. To find, to know, and 
to live reality we must transcend both the scientific and the meta- 
physical uses of the intellect, which can never give us reality, but only 
the conditions and relationships of reality, Science, in short, analyzes 
life, metaphysics interprets life, but only life lives. 

Jared S. Moore. 
Western Reserve University. 

IN REPLY TO PROFESSOR SCHAUB. 

In his discussion of "Hegel's Criticisms of Fichte's Subjectivism," 1 
Professor Schaub has criticized at some length my interpretation of 
Fichte. The Editor of the Review has courteously given me space 
for a brief reply. 

Professor Schaub does not mention the fact that I recognized in 
Fichte some leaning toward subjectivism. I tried to show that there 
are two conflicting tendencies in his thought, one of which involves 
some subjectivism. Professor Schaub would probably urge, however, 
that, even at the best, Fichte's principle is not a true unity of thought 
and being. Upon this point, I think, there is more room for difference 
of opinion than he recognizes. The interpretation of Fichte is not 
easy, and no one can be quite sure that he has read the philosopher 
aright. Professor Schaub practically bases his argument upon the 
earlier writings. But much in the later works suggest that Fichte 
conceives his principle as unity of thought and being, and he himself 
often declares that this is what he meant from the first. Of course 
his view may have changed radically without his knowing it; but under 
the circumstances — the criticism to which he was subjected — it is 

• This journal, Vol. XXI, pp. 566 ff.; Vol. XXII, pp. I7ff. 
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hardly probable. 1 Hence it seems not wholly unjustifiable to lay 
more stress upon the discussions in the earlier works 2 that suggest 
the more concrete conception of the ultimate principle than we should 
if we considered them quite apart from the later writings. 

In support of his assertion that Fichte's ultimate principle is "sub- 
jective subject-object" Professor Schaub urges that when Fichte 
wishes to show that his principle is subject-object he often reminds 
us that in self-consciousness we have both aspects — self as subject and 
self as object. But does this inevitably suggest Professor Schaub's 
inference? Fichte teaches that in all actual existence subject and 
object are opposed, but that their opposition is not ultimate. Now 
in self-consciousness we have an opposition of these two, which, 
nevertheless, we believe to rest upon an underlying unity; hence it is 
not surprising that Fichte often takes self-consciousness to illustrate 
his meaning. But it is by no means certain that in all consciousness 
the object is for him the self as object. 3 

I have space to consider only one other point. If the fact that 
Fichte's ultimate principle is Sotten makes his philosophy subjectivistic, 
I admit that it is subjectivistic from beginning to end. But it should 
be remembered that Fichte's Sollen is not simply an Ought. I have 
tried to show that it combines the two conceptions of Ought-to-be 
and Is-to-be. The perfect unity of subject and object is not, but the 
partial unity is becoming ever more nearly complete, and this not 
through accident, but by reason of the nature of reality itself. That 
this conception has difficulties is obvious. But if it be otherwise 
tenable, I think that it should not be criticized as failing to recognize 
sufficiently the objective aspect of experience. 

Mount Holyoke College. Ellen Bliss Talbot. 

I I have suggested elsewhere another explanation of the less subjectivistic tone 
of the later writings (The Fundamental Principle of Fichte's Philosophy, p. 26 and 
note). 

2 1 should like to discuss these in detail, but the space at my command does not 
permit. I can only say (1) that I am still of the opinion that the disputed passage 
in the Zweite Einleitung makes for my interpretation; (2) that the Grundlage of 
1794 seems to me to call for a much less subjectivistic interpretation than Professor 
Schaub gives it, and in particular that the Anstoss does not remain, in the end, a 
principle foreign to the Ego; (3) that Professor Schaub's reasons for discounting 
the important testimony of the Sittenlehre of 1798 seem insufficient, even supposing 
— what is far from certain — that Fichte was, at this early date, under the influence 
of Schelling; (4) that in my discussion of the Erste Einleitung I was consciously 
reading that essay in the light of other works; I regret my failure to make this 
clear, a failure that I did not realize until I saw Professor Schaub's criticism. 

8 An important passage in the Sittenlehre of 1798 (Sammtliche Werke, Vol. IV, 
p. 1) suggests that the opposition of subject and object has various forms, only one 
of which is exemplified in self-consciousness. 



